APPENDIX I

elaborate efforts aim at nothing beyond the highest & noblest beauty of
form, truth of movement & general colour. I confess that, failing so
greatly, my work never gives me the slightest pleasure. I cannot bring
myself to labour upon a thing that disgusts me, & my instinct rebels
against imitation. I will do a bit some day just to show you I am capable
of it. Perhaps it is not necessary to say all this about myself, but I want you
to feel & believe that my remarks are made not as an artist, but as an
amateur. Like you, I am most interested in the progress of art, & believe
it can only be great by being true; but I am inclined to give truth a wider
range, & I cannot help fearing you may become near-sighted. That I feel
with you with regard to earnestness & truth in painting must be evident
from my agreeing with you in admiration of certain productions; but I
do not agree with you in your estimation of truth, or rather your view of
truth. It appears to me that you confound it too much with detail, &
overlook properties; & that in your appreciation of an endeavour to imi-
tate exactly, you prefer the introduction of what is extraneous, to the
leaving out of anything that may be in existence. Beauty is truth, but it is
not always reality. In perceiving & appreciating with wonderful acuteness
quality and truth of accident, you run some risk of overlooking larger
truth of fundamental properties. In fact you are rather inclined to consider
truth as a bundle of parts, than truth as a great whole,

*I venture to say this to you, because your opinion has great weight, &
your judgment is listened to with great respect & I want you to consider
well, & walk round the truth, viewing it from distance as well as examin-
ing it with a magnifying glass, lest your eye & taste, becoming micro-
scopic, fail at length to take in the length & breadth/1

They were growing more and more apart. When he had written of
Watts in the Stones of Venice Ruskin had been very appreciative. *We
have as far as I know at present among us, only one painter G. F. Watts
who is capable of design in colour on a large scale. He stands alone among
our artists of the old school in his perception of the value of breadth in
distant masses & in the vigour of invention by which such breadth must
be sustained; & his power of expression & depth of thought are not less
remarkable than his bold conception of colour effect/2 But in 1875 he was
much less sure. He was writing of the Academy of that year to which
Watts had sent Defeated to all the Churches. 'Here, at least, is one picture

1M. S. Warts, i, pp. 91-93* Some of the letters* which Mrs. Watts usedfor her book, one of
which is reproduced here, were really drafts from which a letter may or may not have been
sent Watts was bad at expressing himself, and always felt shy when addressing a writer,
especially so fierce a person as Ruskin,

* Complete Works cfRu&m, xi, p. 36, note.
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